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A STRANGER IN MY NATIVE LAND 

BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 



Certainly., I feel a stranger in my native land, and it 
would be sheer affectation if I pretended I did not after 
living out of it for thirty-three years. 

It is true that there was not a moment of those thirty- 
three years when America did not mean home to me. I never 
thought, I never spoke of it as anything else, and I was not 
to be laughed out of the habit by English friends who pro- 
fessed themselves amused when I gave the name to a place 
I so persistently stayed away from. But America, even to 
oblige me, was not standing stock still during my long ab- 
sence. As time went on I could hardly have recognized in 
myself the young, eager seeker after adventure who had 
sailed for Europe in the dim, remote Early Eighties. Com- 
mon sense warned me that home had changed as radically, 
that it would prove no longer home as I remembered it. In 
my most sentimental mood I could not hope to return to an 
America unchanged, untouched, unimproved, unspoiled, an 
America full of real Americans, an America whose ways 
were simple and whose standard did not refuse comfort where 
luxury could not be afforded, an America where everybody 
met on equal terms, an America where the old order ruled. 
It would have been pleasant, just as it would to find the 
friendly old houses of other days with the same pictures on 
the same walls, the same chairs set at the same angles, the 
same cloth laid at the same hours on the same hospitable 
tables. Of course, the friendly old houses have gone, except 
in a few cases which I treasure as one might rare and precious 
heirlooms. And, equally of course, the old America has gone. 
But, though I knew what to expect, it is a disappointment, 
now I am at home, to feel not at home but homeless, be- 
wildered by the big differences in my country and the people, 
embarrassed by the small differences in myself. 
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I pass lightly the difference in the way home looks, houses 
shooting up skyward as they never did in my youth, the once 
empty streets congested with traffic, the slow horse car re- 
placed by the clanging, earth-shaking trolley, the shop win- 
dows displaying a luxury undreamed of a generation ago, 
less green about and more posters — everywhere, the familiar 
background all but vanished. Home is cruelly foreign in 
my sentimental eyes. Had I had my way, Philadelphia 
would not have grown an inch or got rid of a single brick. 
I cannot deny that, in many respects, it has improved in 
appearance. If it has lost much in tranquil picturesqueness, 
it has gained in impressiveness, though, apparently, at too 
fast a pace to keep up with harmoniously throughout. It is 
splendid in its skyscrapers, unbelievable in its boulevards, 
ambitious in its schemes for further improvement. But, 
on the other hand, where it is not splendid and unbelievable 
and ambitious, it is shabby and neglected and can boast the 
dirtiest streets I have ever had to take my walks abroad in. 
I speak of Philadelphia because it is the town I have seen 
most of since my return. Of New York I have seen enough 
to know that it has made itself more splendid without falling 
into such an abyss of dirt. Most towns in the country, I 
fancy, are going through the same transformation and prob- 
ably carrying it out more after the pattern of Philadelphia 
than New York. But change in looks, though it hurts more 
than almost any other change, is going on, and must go on, 
the world over. 

I pass as lightly the difference in the people, who have 
grown as foreign as the land. I left them so American that 
they could assimilate the foreigner who then came to our 
country to benefit himself and not the capitalist. I find them 
so foreign that my fear is they will assimilate the American, 
who, after all, is too fine a type to be sacrificed. To speak 
of my own immediate experience: In the house where I am 
staying, I have an Irish chambermaid, a Greek waiter, a 
Dalmatian handy-man. At the near station my boots are 
blacked by an Italian, at the near tailor's my gowns are 
pressed by a Pole. When I go into the shopping streets, 
every other sign bears a foreign name; when I glance over 
the list of births and deaths and marriages it seems as if the 
Boche must be already in possession. Yesterday, music 
called me to the window and a procession of hundreds passed, 
each bearing that Russian flag which I, for one, never care 
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to see again — Slavs, I have learned from the morning's 
paper, making a patriotic demonstration. Why should they 
make it as Slavs and not as Americans? And it is not Phila- 
delphia alone that has been invaded and conquered. All 
America during my absence has been turned, not into the 
melting-pot some call it, but the dumping-ground, the refuse 
heap of Europe. The longer I am in my native land, the 
nearer I seem to get to the inevitable day when we real 
Americans, like the Indians, shall have our reservations and 
when our successors will come to pay their quarters to stare 
at us as curiosities. But of this change in the people I say 
less, because I am far more concerned with the change it has 
made in the national manners. 

I am not to be outdone in admiration of the perfect State 
governed by the people, for the people, or in appreciation 
of our great statesmen who planned to make it ours. But 
I long since discovered that perfection is seldom attained in 
this imperfect world and, in my most patriotic mood, I have 
never mistaken America for Utopia. However, when I look 
back, it seems to me that if we had not come up to our states- 
men's ideal for us, we had worked out an agreeable substitute 
for ourselves. 

In my memory, democratic life at home was friendly and 
easy-going, ruled by the comfortable feeling that every 
citizen was as good as every other citizen, no matter how 
wide the gap opened between them by money and brains. 
There was no pretense of anybody being superior or inferior, 
and whoever thought himself superior, and was so foolish 
as to take others into his confidence, found out quickly to his 
cost that nobody agreed with him. The people who did the 
governing for themselves, when they happened to meet, met 
on equal terms, despite the inequality in the manner of their 
lives and the nature of their business. They did not meet, I 
admit, with the charm and grace and delicate intelligence with 
which the French have disguised the failure of equality. My 
enthusiasm for the past could not mislead me into presenting 
my countrymen with the fine shades of politeness they never 
possessed and never wanted to. But if they were without 
the little courtesies that soften the hard edges of life, they 
might have given points in kindliness to every other people 
in the world. Americans were, above all, kindly in the 
democracy of my memory. Kindliness ruled all their rela- 
tions. They accepted the chances, of life and of their own 
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ability and were neither cowed nor exalted by the result. 
The sort of work they did or did not do was as little of a 
barrier as the respective scale of their fortunes, and though 
they lived their social lives apart, they could, when brought 
together, treat each other as if they were all rational human 
beings and not merely masters and servants, employers and 
employees, leagued class against class in undying enmity. I 
do not think that imagination or sentiment can be altogether 
responsible for this pleasant picture of American Democracy 
as I see it down the long vista of the years. 

With my impression of our Democracy of to-day, I doubt 
if imagination plays any part at all, much as I would prefer 
to believe it did. I allow for the disappointment of the 
native returning from exile, who wants everything precisely 
as, and where, it was in her memory, which is precisely as 
and where the native who stayed at home had been struggling 
not to keep it. But the most liberal allowance cannot explain 
away the change I find nor my conviction that, if we do not 
take care, our manners will soon be as un-American as our 
people. My countrymen have not improved in politeness, 
but they have lost considerably in the kindliness that an- 
swered the purpose of daily life every bit as well, if not 
better. 

On landing in New York, I wondered to see in elevated, 
subway and surface cars a printed appeal from the presi- 
dent of the Interborough to his conductors asking them to 
treat passengers as they would be treated themselves. But 
my first few days' experience made me wonder still more 
why he did not publish a similar appeal to passengers. When 
I get into a crowded car I do not want to take a place from 
a man who is probably far more tired than I — I am not sure 
that I enjoy being offered a place by anybody since the first 
time a young girl in a London bus insisted on giving me hers 
and so revealed to me, as no looking-glass yet had, the white- 
ness of my hair and the number of my wrinkles. But it 
added to the amenities of life when the man would have been 
ashamed to sit while the woman stood. Try as I might to 
argue myself out of it, I was shocked in New York always 
to see the men sitting and women standing, as I am now in 
Philadelphia to see great hulking young negroes filling the 
seats of the trolleys and women of any age hanging on to the 
straps. And it shocks me in the same way to be hustled by 
men in the streets, to have swing doors swung by men in my 
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face, seldom to have a man pick up the parcel I drop, to be 
waited on in restaurants as if the waiter's business was to 
thrust it down my throat — to be reminded that this is a free 
country in which you may be as rude as you like, that'equality 
permits no civility. I begin to understand why public offi- 
cials go further than the president of the Interborough and 
order their employees to be civil. Altogether, my first weeks 
at home have kept me busy trying to find out why people 
whose business is to do certain kinds of work for me, work 
that pays them well, should make it an occasion for rudeness. 

I do not think I am far wrong in laying part of the blame 
upon our foreign population.' Many of these foreigners 
have in their own lands manners that we must envy and 
might well adopt, but that they rid themselves of with amaz- 
ing alacrity on our hospitable shores. I look back to French 
and Italian restaurants in which it was a delight to be waited 
on by the Italian and French waiters, who, in ours, are often 
the worst offenders; and their case is typical. The trouble 
probably is that the Europeans who come to us do not under- 
stand our American free-and-easiness. They mistake it for 
rudeness, so unlike is it to their own code of politeness, and, 
by being rude in what they fancy is the American way, they 
hope to show how quickly they have become Americanized. 
Their example perhaps reacts on the native Americans who 
grow a little ashamed of their old kindliness. This, anyway, 
is the amiable theory by which I endeavor to comfort my- 
self. 

But whatever the real explanation may be, more of the 
blame lies with the people who accept, unprotestingly, a new 
un-American want of courtesy that verges on insolence. We 
Americans have the reputation of being too easy-going — up 
to a certain point. But once we get to it, we also have the 
reputation of rising in our wrath. I should say we have 
been carried miles — leagues — beyond in this matter of man- 
ners, and yet we are not rising and, instead of wrath, we are 
showing a meekness we never had the reputation for. 
It is difficult to believe that Americans have been busy 
evolving the virtue of meekness while I have been away; it 
used to be so unlike my countrymen to turn the other cheek 
under any provocation. But it is no easier to believe that 
they have lost confidence in themselves, so essential a part 
of the American easy-goingness was it never to be afraid of 
anything. As I have come recently from England, I know 
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that the democratic spirit of the day can and does breed fear. 
But, surely, in our country we are too used to the habit of 
democracy to be frightened by its novelties. And yet why, 
if we are not meek, if we are not afraid, do we put up so 
cheerfully with a sort of rudeness that does not legitimately 
belong to us? I am conscious, too, of something like fear in 
our increased sensitiveness to criticism, our shrinking from 
the outspoken truth on this or any other subject. An English 
friend, here on one of the innumerable propaganda missions 
of the moment, confided to me that what struck him most in 
Americans was their timidity. I laughed at the time, but I 
have been wondering ever since if he, the real stranger, had 
instinctively got to the root of the evil. 

I am as puzzled by the apparent readiness to accept the 
very un-American line that is being drawn to-day between 
superior and inferior. If the American who thought him- 
self superior in the old days was obliged to keep it quiet, the 
American of the present generation who thinks himself 
inferior insists upon everybody knowing it and proclaims as 
loudly his determination not to stay inferior but to take his 
turn at bossing the show straight through. Every citizen is 
not content to be as good as every other, but the citizen who 
rebels against the monopoly of capital by claiming the mo- 
nopoly of labor, plans to be a good deal better and does his 
best not to let the other forget it for a moment. It is the 
meekness of the other in trying not to forget that puzzles 
me most. The same spirit prevailed in England before I 
left; but there, where the class hitherto claiming superiority 
has had its recognized day too long not to lose grip upon the 
privilege, I was not surprised. The new doctrine, however, 
threatens the American's old belief that in our country we 
are all born equal — that we all have, anyway, equal oppor- 
tunities. But from assiduous, and I hope intelligent, reading 
of the papers and from much talk with the enlightened whose 
knowledge of our country is more intimate than mine could 
be as yet, I gather that we must now make it our duty to 
prepare for the coming social revolution and, whether we 
be jurist or publican, pauper or millionaire, artist or me- 
chanic, skilled or unskilled laborer, to recognize the new 
line unquestioningly and to get ready to take our place with 
becoming submission on the side appointed to, not gained 
by, us. 

Again I am puzzled by the amazing contrast that has de- 
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veloped since my time between the excess of luxury and the 
excess of discomfort, among not only different classes of 
workers, but people of the same social group, even in the 
life and conditions of one and the same person. If many 
Philadelphians live like princes, many resign themselves 
without a murmur to a degree of inconvenience I would not 
ask my worst enemy to endure, though at the present mo- 
ment I am enduring it myself. For some, not so much as 
a crumpled rose-leaf destroys the luxurious succession of 
the best breakfasts, lunches and dinners eaten in any town 
in the world; others are sent by every meal, through the cold 
or the heat, to the cheerless boarding house or the restaurant 
where whatever little self-respect they have left wilts under 
the reception that awaits them. Those who do not take their 
drives regally in the best motors and taxis to be found any- 
where must fight their way into dirty, overcrowded trolleys 
and hang on to a strap. Garbage lies at the front door of 
residences that are palaces within. From an opera house 
that on an opera night is almost alarming in its flaunting of 
wealth, the audience go home through streets that for filth 
could give points to the little Italian towns at which my 
youthful American nose once turned up in contempt. The 
same extremes face each other wherever one goes or whatever 
one does. 

And again, I am left marvelling at the meekness with 
which the luxury is paid for " through the nose," or with 
which discomfort is endured. I am told there is no use fight- 
ing against conditions in one's own household, still less in poli- 
tics. But curiously, in my own filthy, ill-kept, down-at-the- 
heel town of Philadelphia, though I can see that most of the 
time the citizen is afraid to complain, when he summons up 
courage and does, the municipal tyrants are no less afraid of 
him; as was shown recently, when a little wholesome protest 
brought about the cleaning of the streets for what looked 
like the first time in centuries. This encourages me to hope 
that things are not so bad as they seem and that success in 
political life and decency in private life are not prizes for the 
high bidder alone. I have an idea that we Americans so 
enjoy washing our dirty linen in public that sometimes we 
would rather make believe our linen was dirty than lose the 
chance of a washing. But I must admit that I have now to 
do a good deal of tipping I never would have done in the old 
days, and that the wheels of daily life would run very rustily 
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if I refused to do so. Without the tipping, called bribery by 
the bold, the political wheels would not run at all, if I am to 
believe a sober-minded citizen who defended the police — 
Philadelphia's political scapegoat at the moment — on the 
grounds that, if they were corrupt, they were not to blame 
since every other official in the country has his hand out, too. 
And I fear that the system must have gone far when I read 
in a newspaper a serious plea for factories to keep on turn- 
ing out rubbish the people like in order to give our munition 
workers something to throw away their big wages on, and 
so pamper them into sticking at their job for a price the 
uninitiated might think an- inducement in itself. In England 
and France when munition workers, earning more than ever 
before in their lives, squandered their money on pianos and 
jewels and high living, the extravagance was criticized and 
condemned. To cater to such extravagance looks uncom- 
monly like another variety of tipping, and probably the muni- 
tion workers themselves would be the first to resent such 
an objection, but it is disquieting to think there could be even 
one American so timid of soul as to recommend it. 

Perhaps it is because I am fresh from England, from 
three and a half years so much nearer the battle-field that, 
in our way of taking the war, I feel a weakening of that alert 
American imagination supposed to be one of our great 
national assets. It is true that England is separated only 
by the Channel from the horrors of war, and that in that 
country the constant movement of troops, the men home 
from the front, the wounded, the air raids, are continual and 
eloquent reminders of what those horrors are. I never knew 
how wide the Atlantic is until now, when its endless miles 
stretch between me and the Zeppelins and Gothas, the 
wounded soldiers and war-stained khaki, that I had grown 
too well accustomed to. So far from it all do I feel over 
here that I can understand how infinitely further it must be 
for those who have never been over there. But, after all, we 
had the sinking of the Ltmtania and the Ambassadorial in- 
trigues against " those idiotic Yankees " to stir our imagina- 
tion when we were not in the war, if it had not been stirred 
already by the devastation of Belgium and Northern France. 
Now that we are in the war, with the youth of our country in 
camp and trenches, our casualty lists beginning and our ves- 
sels sinking, our papers shrieking a story out of every war 
blunder and profiteering scandal, the grim realities we are 
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up against should make imagination's task the easier. But 
I question if life could go on so smoothly in the usual way if, 
as a people, we had risen to the full appreciation of the 
tragedy in which we now have our part to play. I do not 
need to be told on what a colossal scale we set about playing 
that part. To me, watching from the other side, our 
promptness was almost miraculous. Washington had 
scarcely declared war before the English papers were rejoic- 
ing in our enormous loans to the Allies, our doctors and 
nurses were lending a touch of American color to the London 
scene, our sailors everywhere were proving the presence 
of American ships in English waters, our soldiers were 
marching through the London streets to thrill me with 
patriotism as I saw how fine a type, spare-limbed, straight- 
backed, clean-faced, the ragbag of nations which is America 
has produced. But now that I am at home, there are mo- 
ments when it seems as if political squabbles and a chorus of 
criticism had drowned for the public the hum of machinery 
going on from one end of the land to the other and the tramp 
of armed men at drill in camp or already bound for the 
trenches. 

I left a London sad, tragic, grim; its once crowded streets 
all but empty of traffic; the nights dark, sinister, alive with 
the noise of battles in the air; the days consecrated to war 
and the preparations for war; the people drawing their belts 
tighter round their waists, their fireless grates forcing them 
to close half their houses; amusement after amusement 
dropped because of the difficulty of getting from one part 
of the huge town to the other, also because war left less and 
less leisure save to men home on leave. And the sadness was 
not in the town alone, but in the people, the tragedy grown 
with time too heavy to be thrown aside as in the first light- 
hearted years, the gleam of hope from last summer's cam- 
paign overshadowed, blotted out by the Italian disaster. 
" Business as Usual " had got to the end of its run, no longer 
mistaken for anything save the bitter farce it was, and the 
people knew themselves to be face to face with the bare, 
stark facts, shorn of their glamor. I did not have to see 
France to be gripped by her sorrow and desolation. 

And so, haunted by her gaunt spectre, steeped in the 
grimness of England, it hurt me to get to New York and 
Philadelphia and to find them on the surface as gay as if 
such a thing as war had never been heard of. Lights blazed 
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at night as if, secure from the danger of air raids, America 
was unable to imagine the equal danger in not lowering them 
to save the fuel essential to the Allies — though it is fair to 
add that, in the interval, much of the blaze has been extin- 
guished. Motors and taxis thronged the streets, and do still, 
as if, because there was no shortage of gasoline with us, we 
could not imagine the seriousness of the shortage of petrol 
with the Allies. It may be that by comparison with peaceful 
days, famine now stalks in American kitchens and larders, 
but to me every dinner, every lunch, is a feast, as if we could 
not imagine the truth, too plain in London, that the world's 
supply of food is dwindling. I know the scarcity of food 
may seem an exaggeration while butchers' shops are full of 
meat and confectioners' overflow with sweets and grocers 
make as brave a show as ever. The same signs of plenty kept 
England from believing until stern need had her by the 
throat. But we have had the advantage of England's mis- 
take and, besides, conditions have got to a pass when we 
should see unaided our own mistake in clinging to luxury and 
extravagance when, to be content with comfort, would lessen 
the actual want of the people with whom our fate is linked. 
We work hard, we give in charity, we pay big taxes, we buy 
Liberty Bonds by the billion, but I am afraid we still draw 
the line at the sacrifice of luxury and pleasure. The theatre 
prospers, so does the opera, and far more the vaudeville and 
the movies. The world dines and dances, it crowds Palm 
Beach and Atlantic City, it fills the newspaper society 
columns with gossip. Headlines on one page may tell of the 
retreat, the loss, the death of the men who bear the burden of 
war ; on the next, in type as large, they announce : " Dinners, 
Card Parties and Theatre-Going Occupying Society." So- 
ciety is occupying itself in other ways, too — is doing its bit; 
but society could do a bigger bit or it would not have the sur- 
plus energy to make those headlines possible, or, I might add, 
to warrant the interminable columns of fashion news and 
fashion advertisements, the endless reports, with illustrations, 
of the pleasure-seekers by the sea. 

I may be reproached for narrowing my vision, for blind- 
ing myself to the great things that have been done during my 
absence, especially of recent years. Instead of depressing 
myself over mere matters of habit and courtesy, or the inevit- 
able mistakes of the public and the playing down to them of 
the press, it may be thought I should have sought encourage- 
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ment in the suffrage victory won by the women whose position 
is as the poles apart from what it was in my youth, to the vic- 
tory won by the people who think their old conditions slavery 
compared to their new, to the victory won by the legislation 
which is making a saint of the freeborn American, despite 
himself. But my interest has been in my own impressions 
of my own country and what is characteristic of it, not in my 
opinion of the tendencies which it shares with the world. 
Women almost everywhere have been fighting the same 
battle. Labor almost everywhere has been bent on regener- 
ating society. Legislation almost everywhere has been eager 
to force virtue upon mankind. These movements belong to 
the age rather than to any one nation. We could have shared 
in them without a change in the essentials that make us 
Americans. It is because there has been change in these 
essentials, because we are no longer American in the old way, 
which was a good way, that my home-coming has brought me 
disappointment and regret in the midst of my pleasure. It 
is therefore natural that my first and strongest impressions 
should be of the changes that mean to me loss. 

Elizabeth Robins Penneix. 



